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fessor of Geography at the Sorbonne, with a wealth of statistical evidence 
which seems to leave in the mind of the American reader, at least, no room 
for doubt. 

What, then, is to become of the predominance heretofore held by 
Europe? The title of the American edition implies that "world dominion" 
is to pass to America. One or two sentences in the book encourage this 
inference. "Financiers, manufacturers, and merchants (of the United 
States) work in unity, preparing the way for one another in all corners 
of the world where there is a part to play, or a market to conquer." 
" It is an economic offensive that has as its aim the chaining to the chariot 
of America of vast groups of human beings that until recently followed 
the fortunes of Europe. ' ' 

Yet, on the whole, the author does not mean to say either that there 
is a deliberate "race" for dominion on the part of America and Europe, 
or that the "dominion" for which there exists, in the very nature of the 
situation, an unconscious competition, is that sharp type of legal or polit- 
ical dominion which we call imperialism. The "dominion" at stake is 
general economic power and cultural authority. Even such power, more- 
over, is not to pass to the United States intact. Japan receives almost as 
much attention from the author as does America. If the man-power, the 
financial power, the industry, the sea-power, and the commerce of America 
have increased in stupendous leaps in the last generation, and especially 
since 1914, so have the powers of Japan developed, until she dominates the 
Asiatic scene as the United States dominates the American. What is hap- 
pening, in reality, is that America and Asia are each rising to assert their 
independence from Europe. Europe need not, and will not, go under the 
yoke, but will merely lose her hegemony of other years. The world is to 
be decentralized, to be "regionalized"; the Pacific will be "a new Medi- 
terranean"; certain parts of the earth will centre about Japan, others 
about America, and, presumably, others about old Europe. "There will be 
no longer unity, but a plurality, of influences." (This is very far from 
American dominion.) 

This volume thus registers a turning point in world history as impor- 
tant as the Eenaissance and the downfall of Rome together. It is the story 
in miniature of the decline and fall of the Empire of Europe, of the birth 
of Asia and America as distinct centres of the world's life. 

Pitman B. Potter. 

Le Droit des Gens et les Rapports des Grandes Puissances avec les 
autres fitats avant le Facte de la Societe des Nations. By Charles Dupuis. 
Paris: Plon-Nourrit, 1921, pp. 544. 

The author tells us in his Preface to this interesting volume, that he 
wrote most of it at the request of the Nobel Committee of Peace (of the 
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Norwegian Parliament) ; but the state of war prevented its publication in 
due time and the author was forced, adding a few chapters, to publish it 
himself two years later. His main object, in writing this book, was to 
describe the history of the growth and strength of the great powers and 
of the parallel development of international law and organizations, curb- 
ing and limiting that strength and gradually creating a whole system of 
guarantees for the smaller and weaker nations; he gives us an excellent 
picture of the curtailments and restrictions imposed upon the State Sov- 
ereignty, which formerly was the expression of state selfishness only. The 
crowning success of this movement the author sees in the establishment of 
the League of Nations. 

The first chapter deals with the difficult question of the equality of 
states, their natural inequalities, the political strife between might and 
right, and the real meaning of sovereignty and independence, as they de- 
veloped among the European states. Chapters II and IV are devoted to 
the history of the great powers; the author eloquently tells the story of 
the amazing growth of a few states, who played a leading part mostly on 
account of their tremendous strength; perhaps even too many details are 
given in these chapters, as much of the ground has been so thoroughly 
covered by other historians. Chapter III deals with the ideas of sov- 
ereignty and independence in their international aspects and was prob- 
ably meant to be the center of his investigation; a trifle more precision 
would not have harmed. In Chapter V we find the discussion of the old 
question of federations and confederations, with reference mostly to Ger- 
many and to the fate of the smaller nations. Then follows (Ch. VI-VII) 
the history of permanent neutrality and of the protectorates; this last 
chapter has much valuable information, as well as the following one (VIII) 
on international finance and the Drago Doctrine. 

The treatment of the difficult questions concerning international fi- 
nance leaves much to be desired; the time has not yet come for a detailed 
investigation and it will take probably many volumes devoted entirely to 
the subject. Chapter IX deals with the Monroe Doctrine and might be of 
some interest, as it reflects an impartial European view of the matter. The 
author's views of the subject are further developed in Chapter XI, dealing 
with "Pan- Americanism and the Bryan Treaties;" these two chapters con- 
tain interesting information for European readers. Chapter X, devoted 
to the Hague Peace Conferences, on the contrary, re-states well known 
facts and conclusions. Finally in Chapter XII are enumerated the proj- 
ects of international organizations that might have a direct bearing on 
contemporary events and policies. The last Chapter (XIII), dealing with 
the existing and possible guarantees of the rights and interests of the 
smaller and weaker nations, seems rather vague and perhaps even a little 
incoherent; it makes the impression that the writer was in a great hurry 
and did not quite digest his own conclusions. He discusses at length the 
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"International Spirit" of the great powers, not always drawing the nec- 
essary line between theories and questions of fact, personal postulates and 
historical events; the reader does not get any definite idea of the author's 
own point of view; neither do we find here any clear formulae of inter- 
national law; maybe, however, in this latter case, it is not quite the fault 
of the author ; contemporary history is not conducive to such indisputable 
definitions and no one can yet predict the future fate of the League of 
Nations. The author, at least, seems to believe in its future and final 
success. 

S. A. Korpf. 



Letters to "The Times" upon War and Neutrality, 1881-1920, with some 
commentary. By Sir Thomas Brskine Holland, K.C., D.C.L., F.B.A. 
Third edition. London: Longmans, Green and Company, 1921. pp. 
xv+215. $4.00. 

Sir Brskine, as I believe he prefers to be known, there being another 
Sir Thomas Holland, may perhaps be considered the dean of British stu- 
dents of international law. He was born in 1835 and is now therefore 
eighty-six years of age. From 1874 to 1910, a period of thirty-six years, 
he served with great distinction as professor of International Law at Ox- 
ford. He has, in full vigor of mind, survived his eminent and gifted con- 
temporaries, Westlake and Oppenheim, of Cambridge. He has well earned 
and won the blue ribbon of international law, the presidency of the 
Institut de Droit International and received honors from his own and many 
sovereigns and from universities and learned societies the world over, 
including honorary membership in the American Society of International 
Law. Today he stands facile princeps among English scholars in this 
great and useful branch of learning. His publications are many and their 
authority beyond question. 

Therefore this little book of 215 pages from his hand deserves our 
especial attention. 

The first edition appeared in 1909, and in the preface he said: 

For a good many years past I have been allowed to comment, in letters to "The 
Times," upon points of International Law as they have been raised by the events of 
the day. These letters have been fortunate enough to attract some attention both at 
home and abroad, and requests have frequently reached me that they should be rendered 
more easily accessible. 

He accordingly selected from a greater number those on "questions 
of "War and Neutrality," and published them. He published a second 
edition with many new letters in 1914, saying in the preface : 

I have no reason to complain of the reception which has so far been accorded to the 
views I have thought it my duty to put forward. 



